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Drive on Communists and 30-Hour 
Week Also Figure in Recent 
Convention 






Italy is pausing this week to celebrate 
the thirteenth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Fascism. It was during the last 
week of October, 1922, that thousands of 
Mussolini’s soldiers, Fascisti or Fascists, 
they were called, marched from Naples to 
Rome and took possession of the govern- 
ment. The plan was to have them arrive in 
Rome by the morning of October 28 and 
immediately to seize the government. By 
the morning of the 29th, a few thousand 
of the black-shirted men were drifting into 
Rome. That evening the die was cast. 
The king called Mussolini from Milan, 
where he had remained during the famous 
“march on Rome,” and gave him authority 
to form a cabinet. Dressed in a bowler hat, 
and riding in a de luxe railway car, Benito 
Mussolini arrived in Rome from the north 
of Italy. The next day he formed the first 
cabinet and laid the foundations for his 
dictatorship and the establishment of his 
system of Fascism, which has since caused 
universal attention and been the model for 
similar systems of government in other 


Once a year, generally a few weeks after 
Labor Day, representatives of America’s 
workers meet to discuss their problems, 
and to chart a program for the following 
year. Since the organization of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 55 such annual 
conventions have taken place. The last 
one, held in Atlantic City during the early 
part of this month, adjourned Saturday 
night, October 19, after a two weeks’ ses- 
sion. It was one of the most important 
of all the conventions in the A. F. of L.’s 
history. Violent debates on basic labor 
policies, even fist fights on the convention 
floor, marked the fifty-fifth convention. 


The Voice of Labor 


The voice of the American Federation 
of Labor is generally accepted as the 
voice of American labor in general. Insofar 
as any single organization represents the 
workers of the United States, the A. F. 
of L. does, for it has more members than 
any other labor organization. But it can- 
not truly be said that the A. F. of L. speaks 











































































































for American labor as a body. No organi- European countries, notably Germany. 
zation does. Only a small proportion of © Wide World 

the American workers belong to the A. F. THE MARCH OF FASCIST YOUTH March on Rome 

of L. There are approximately 39,000,000 The militarization of youth, beginning at a very early age, is an outstanding characteristic of fascism. The much-heralded “march on Rome” 
workers in this country, and the total was a relatively tame affair. It was no 
membership of the Federation is but a little bloody revolution, and the obstacles which 
over 3,000,000. Thus, it speaks for only stood between the Fascists and control of 
about eight per cent of all workers in the Window Dressing the government were few, indeed. For 


country. Some of the workers belong to 


other labor organizations; to labor unions mae” ‘ ; , s P ship of the once rabid Socialist who had 
which are not affiliated with the A. F. of L., with lively expectation. It dealt with a subject with which we were greatly concerned, been expelled from the party, had been 


or to company unions—labor organizations 40d the advance notices of it were of such a character as to indicate that it would make Jaying the groundwork for their coup. Be- 
which exist within a given company and a distinct contribution to the problems it considered. But as we turned the pages ex- fore the black shirts gathered in Naples 
which are largely controlled by the em-  pectation gave place to disappointment. There were a number of illustrations in the for their historic march on the Eternal 
ployers and owners of that company. volume and most of them included the author. Every page was dotted with “I's.” The City, Fascists were already in control in 

In the main, it may be said that the  aythor made much of his interviews with prominent statesmen. He advertised his * number of places. They were already 


American Federation of Labor represents familiarity with world leaders. Egotism was written unmistakably across the chapters enemyng 8 geek Mahy of Che Nets peeete- 
the cream or the aristocracy of American y . a ” , oo oe ments throughout Italy, and controlled the 


labor. Since its organization, it has always of the book. And so we put it down unread. We lost confidence in an author who was police, railway, telephone and telegraph 
been composed primarily of skilled so anxious to prove his competence and sophistication. The egotist has such a distorted centers in many cities. Those in charge 
workers; workers who are particularly notion of himself that his judgment on other matters is open to question. The accom- Of the party in Rome were in negotiation 
trained in some craft or trade. The great plished man of affairs takes his conquests for granted. It is only the novice, the ama- with the king. The democratic govern- 
body of unskilled workers, the common ment was disorganized to such an extent 
day laborers, have never belonged to labor is : : ae : ; that it was scarcely functioning at all. In 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., or We are all familiar with the shops which have everything in the windows and nothing q word, the ground was well prepared for a 
to any other labor organizations, for that on the shelves. Gaudy or lavish displays on the outside may be taken as evidence of movement such as that led by the son of an 
matter. They have simply drifted along, emptiness within. Shops of acknowledged distinction and established reputation dress inconspicuous Italian blacksmith. 
doing as best they could in dealing with their windows with a simple dignity which suggests, without raucously proclaiming, mer- If the rise of Fascism in Italy were an 
their employers and in seeking to improve isolated event we could dismiss it from 
their conditions. our minds as an_ interesting historical 
At various times in our history, it is development. But it is more than that. It 
true, attempts have been made to bring has spread to other countries. The tactics 
all the workers—or at least a large majority acquaintances are aware of every honor he has won, of every possession he has and policies of the Italian Fascists have 
of them—together in a labor organization. gained, of every meritorious work he has done. This person’s merits are all on the been adopted by a number of other nations 
One of the most important of these was since the war. Fascist parties have been 
the Knights of Labor, organized in 1869, organized in countries which are still dem- 
shortly after the Civil War, for the purpose ocratic. We even hear the word used 
of uniting all workers of the country— in connection with political and economic 
skilled and unskilled—in a single organiza- More worthy of emulation is the person whose prestige is so well established, whose trends in our own nation. Fascism has 
tion which would protect them against reputation is so firmly built, that he can take for granted the respect of his acquaintances. become a great contender for supremacy 
“the aggression of employers;” enable Such a one belongs to the true aristocracy of mankind. Because of the consciousness 5 @ system of government throughout the 
them to obtain shorter working hours, world. There was something ominous in 
higher wages, and generally better laboring the words which Mussolini used a year ago 
conditions. This organization was extremely when, addressing an audience of several 
radical, in that it demanded for labor tense. The luxury of not having to pretend or show off is a reward which comes to hundred thousand at Milan, he said, “I again 
(Concluded on page 8) those who build reputations upon foundation stones of solid achievement confirm that fascism will be the type of 


We picked up a book sometime ago, a book just off the press, and opened it months, the Fascists, under the leader- 


teur, the self-displayer, who flaunts his achievements in our faces. 


chandise of quality, taste, and dependability. There is a type of individual who 
advertises his accomplishments in a manner comparable to that of the gaudy window 
dresser. He talks about himself. He loves display. He makes sure that all his 


surface. Those who know him intimately come upon no unsuspected virtues, no unmen- 
tioned exploits. Usually the genuine marks of excellence are so few and so inconspicuous 
that they would be unnoticed in the absence of noisy advertising. 


of his accepted place in society, he can afford to stand aloof from cheap and tawdry 
self-advertising. He can afford to be unassuming and sincere, avoiding show and pre- 
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this century’s European and world civiliza- 
tions.” It is appropriate, therefore, that 
we attempt to understand the principles 
upon which this system has been built. 


What Fascism Is 


It is difficult to find an adequate and 
satisfactory definition of the term fascism, 
even as it applies to the Italian system 
of government. We know that in its 
political and economic aspects it differs 
widely from the practices of such dem- 
ocratic governments as England, France, 
and the United States. The political in- 
stitutions are almost the reverse of ours. 
Business is not carried on in the way ours 
is. Nor is the economic system which has 
been established in Italy similar to that 
which has been established in Russia. Busi- 
ness is still owned, managed, and conducted 
by private individuals for the purpose of 
making profits; and is not in the hands of 
the government, conducted without profit 
for the benefit of the workers as in Russia. 
Let us examine first the political side of 
fascism and then turn our attention to the 
economic aspects of the system. 

Unlike a democratic government, which 
exists for the benefit of the individual, 
guaranteeing to him certain liberties and 
the right to choose his own representatives 
and thus make his own laws, fascism re- 
gards the state as supreme. The individual 
is made for the state and not the state for 
the individual. Under fascism, the individ- 
ual man or woman has not the right to 
question the acts or sayings of the state. 
He must believe, obey, work, and fight, 
as he is instructed by the state. He is 
allowed to exist only so long as he pleases 
the state. The state may allow him to go 
through certain of the democratic motions, 
but they are meaningless. 

But what is this state which is supreme 
and all-inclusive? In Italy, it is the will 
of one man, Mussolini. He is absolute 
dictator of more than 40,000,000 people. 
His will is law and his word is final. “My 
words,” wrote Mussolini back in 1929, 

. . are decisions which I alone mature, of 
which, as is proper, no one can have 
previous knowledge, not even those in- 
terested who may be pleasantly surprised 
even when they leave the place.” He 
could truly say, with Louis XIV, “I am the 
state.” 


The State Supreme 


Nowhere is the Fascist idea of the 
state set down more clearly or more briefly 
than in a speech delivered by Mussolini 
two years ago. “Three conditions,” he 
said, “are necessary for the full, complete, 
integral, and revolutionary fulfilment of 
the corporate state: A single party, by 
means of which there shall be effectuated 
political control as well as economic con- 
trol, and which shall be above the compet- 
ing interests, a bond which unites all in 
a common faith. Nor is that enough. We 
must have, as well as the single party, 
the totalitarian state. that is to say, the 
state which absorbs in itself, to transform 
and make them effective, all the energy, 
all the interests, and all the hope of a 
people. And even that is not enough. 
The third, and ultimate, and the most 
important condition, is to live in a period 
of the highest ideal tension. .. .” 

Thus, it is important that all opposition 
be suppressed. That is why the first act 
of the fascists, once they gain political 
control of the government, is to suppress 
other political parties. This course has 
been followed by both Italy and Germany, 
and the other countries which have adopted 
the fascist pattern of government. In 
Mussolini’s first cabinet, there were men 
who belonged to other political parties. 
When Hitler came to power in Germany 
in the spring of 1933, the same situation 
existed. But both dictators lost no time 
in ridding themselves of these men. Then, 
they moved with lightning speed against 
the other political parties. The parties 
were dissolved. Leaders were thrown into 
concentration camps or exiled. Those who 
opposed the party, now the state, were 
disposed of in one way or another. These 
are the familiar steps taken to establish 
the so-calied totalitarian state, the state 
supreme. 

It is true that Mussolini, like Hitler, has 


his cabinet and observes certain other 
forms of democratic government. The 
parliaments still exist, and may meet from 
time to time. But they are powerless to 
do anything. The Italian parliament, 
composed of a Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, performs certain functions of 
secondary importance. But on all matters 
of vital policy, it is neither the parliament 
nor the cabinet that makes the decisions. 
It is the Fascist party, and the Fascist 
party is Mussolini. Varying only in detail, 
the same thing is true of Germany. 


Economic Control 


It is on the economic side that fascism 
claims its greatest triumphs. It claims to 


not set up until November of last year, 
and it has not yet begun to function 
smoothly. Twenty-two different ‘corpo- 
rations” have been established as the frame- 
work of the corporative system. These 
are not corporations like our business 
organizations which engage in economic 
activities of one kind or another. Rather 
they are associations of all the concerns 
in different industries. The 22 corporations 
represent 22 divisions of Italian industry; 
one corporation for the textile industry, 
one for the mining industry, one for all 
the concerns engaged in the chemical in- 
dustry, and so on down to the last one. 
These corporations are supposed to de- 
termine what business practices shall pre- 
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DEMONSTRATION 


have corrected many of the abuses which 
exist under the economic system which 
exists in the United States, France, Great 
Britain, and other democratic countries. 

There is, in actual fact, a_ striking 
similarity between the economic and the 
political philosophy of fascism, whether 
practiced in Italy or Germany. There, 
too, the state is supreme. Its word is final 
and its decisions must be obeyed. The state 
does not, as we said a while ago, own 
the farms and factories and shops and 
mines and other instruments of production 
as the government of Russia does. But 
all economic activity is controlled rigidly 
by the government. The particular device 


vail in the industry which they control. 

But it should not be thought that the 
corporative system is a plan of self-govern- 
ment in industry. The corporations are 
directly controlled by the state and may do 
nothing which the state does not sanction. 
At the top of the corporative structure is 
Mussolini, who, as minister of corporations, 
dictates the law. It is the Ministry of 
Corporations which submits the list of 
names which the 22 corporations vote 
upon in choosing the members of the Cor- 
poration Council, whose duty is to regulate 
and control the industrial life of the nation 
through the corporations. 

It is a difficult task to appraise the 
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by which the government exercises this 
control in Italy is the so-called corporative 
system. This corporative state is not a 
socialist state in which goods are produced 
for use rather than profit. It is definitely.a 
capitalist state in which goods are produced 
and sold for profit. It is a modificd form 
of the capitalist state, inasmuch as private 
businesses are not allowed to operate as 
they see fit in order to make a profit. 
What they may do and what thcy may 
not do; what prices they may charge and 
what wages they may pay; what general 
business practices they may follow—all 
these things are dictated by the state. 


Corporative State 


If Mussolini has definite and clear-cut 
ideas about the particular form the cor- 
porative state should take, he has not yet 
carried out his ideas in full. The corpo- 
rative state, as a definite organization, was 


effects of fascism in Italy after 13 years. 
Many of Italy’s problems are the result 
of conditions which any form of govern- 
ment could not alter. Her economic prob- 
lems are acute because of her lack of 
natural resources and crowded population. 
On the surface, the 13 years have meant 
a great deal to the Italian people. ‘‘Mus- 
solini has taken the beggars off the street 
and made the trains run on time,” is a 
frequently repeated observation of tourists 
who visit Italy. He has done much in the 
field of education by reducing illiteracy 
to a fraction of what it was before the 
advent of the Fascist régime. Roads have 
been built and health conditions improved. 
Mussolini has made Italy a first-rate world 
power, whose voice counts for a great 
deal. 

All this, however, has been achieved at 
a terrific cost not only in spiritual values 
and political liberty, but in cold cash. It 


cannot truly be said that fascism has 
succeeded any better than democracy in 
solving the economic problems of our 
time.. Ways have not been found to give 
all the people a comfortable standard of 
living and to increase production. Under 
fascism, the economic machine is as out 
of gear as it is under democracy. The 
workers of Italy are no better off than 
they were before 1922; many of them 
are worse off because their wages have 
steadily fallen and their taxes have in- 
creased. There has been a decline of 10 
per cent in real wages compared with 
pre-Fascist days, although this is partially 
offset by such social services as sickness 
and accident schemes, and health, mater- 
nity and child welfare services. Certain 
branches of agriculture have been helped 
by the government’s policies, but the day 
laborers are scarcely better off than be- 
fore and there is much unemployment 
among them. The small businessmen and 
industrialists have found it difficult, and 
thousands of them have gone bankrupt. 


Where Fascism Blooms 


As a matter of fact, it appears that 
the big business and industrial interests 
have reaped the greatest benefits from 
fascism. They have not been troubled 
with strikes, as strikes are outlawed in both 
{taly and Germany and are regarded as 
an offense against the state. In Italy, 
many of the government’s policies have 
been shaped to help these big business 
interests. It has been argued that fascism 
is a system designed to help exclusively 
the owners of property and the means of 
production; that the state steps in and 
uses its force to prevent workers from 
rising up against their employers when 
working and living conditions become in- 
tolerable. It has been charged, more- 
over, that fascist parties have been sub- 
sidized by the powerful industrial interests 
in order to render them more secure in 
their positions of economic domination. 

This much is certain. The Italian 
Fascist movement made its headway and 
rode into power at a time when Italy was 
torn by economic and political chaos. 
Strikes were increasing in number and 
in severity. The workers’ parties and the 
labor unions were waxing stronger and 
were offering a serious challenge for polit- 
ical power. The same thing was true in 
Germany before the advent of Hitler. 
Both Mussolini and Hitler promised the 
common people a better day, and it was 
largely through these promises that they 
gained the support of millions of people. 
They were especially successful among the 
middle classes, owners of a little property, 
who were afraid of such radical move- 
ments as communism and socialism. Once 
in power, however, their performance has 
varied markedly from these earlier prom- 
ises. It has not been the wo:kers or even 
the middle class who have benefited; it 
has been the big business interests. 

Many believe that Mussolini’s Ethiopian 
venture was prompted by an unsatisfactory 
economic situation at home which has 
steadily been growing worse. It has been 
claimed that he needed a foreign war to 
deflect the people’s attention from their 
troubles and to provide that “period of 
highest ideal tension,” without which, 
Mussolini himself has said, fascism can- 
not flourish. Whatever truth there may be 
in these claims, one thing is certain: Ital- 
ian Fascism is today meeting its severest 
test, both at home and abroad. 
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Ethiopia: Italy’s fast tanks are leading 
the march of her armies into Ethiopia, and 
Italian troops are steadily pushing their 
way toward the emperor’s strongholds in 
the interior. The most difficult problem 
for the Italian generals to solve is that of 
providing food and drink for the soldiers, 
and it is reported that here the Ethiopians 
are able to set up a number of obstacles. 
The strategy of the defenders has centered 
upon the task of keeping the water holes 
away from the invaders, and, when one has 
to be surrendered, to make it useless to the 
Italians by salting the water. One Italian 
column, which had been marching up from 
the Italian colony of Eritrea, had to turn 
back because the water holes had been 
salted and poisoned. 


Makale, which lies 60 miles southeast of 
the city of Adowa (already captured by the 
Italians) seems likely to provide the scene 
for a decisive combat between the Italian 
and Ethiopian armies. The largest Ethio- 
pian force in the field has been concentrated 
there, led by Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
“crack troops,” and the Italians are prepar- 
ing to mass their armies against it. Most 
observers of the war agree that this will be 
a major battle, probably the first since the 
irregular, dispersed war began. But whether 
an Italian victory would mean the emper- 
or’s surrender is a much more debated 
point, The Ethiopians have been gaining 
confidence because of the strong attitude 
adopted by the British toward Italy, and 
hope that a European war would enable 
them to take a new lease on life in Africa. 


* * * 


France: Last week Premier Pierre Laval 
was strengthened in his position when he 
was reélected by a sweeping majority to 
the French Senate. Behind his victory 
was more than the ordinary strife between 
France’s host of political parties; French 
politics are breaking up into the supporters 
of Italy and the supporters of Great Brit- 
ain. With the Italians are numbered most 
“nationalist” Frenchmen, that is, those who 
refuse to have the French dragged into a 
war with their Italian friends. The British 
side is backed principally by France’s radi- 
cal parties, who are enemies of Italian 
Fascism and would like to see the end of 
Mussolini’s régime. 

At home, and in his diplomatic negotia- 
tions, Premier Laval has been following a 
middle course. But that is becoming more 
difficult every day. French fascists and 
French socialists are growing bitter over 
the war issue, and one group at least, the 
fascist Croix de Feu under Colonel de la 
Rocque, is threatening civil war if the 
French government supports Great Britain. 
Outside France the premier’s middle course 
has left him between the British and Italian 
forces, both clamoring at him for a definite 
decision. 

France’s choice is not an easy one. During 
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SOME OF THAT GAS IS BOUND TO BLOW 
OUR WAY! 


Talburt in Washington News 





Every available British vessel has been concentrated in the Mediterranean area. 
Italo-British relations to a point of such tension, recently, 


the early stages of the Italo-Ethiopian con- 
troversy, Premier Laval was able to act as 
a mediator between Great Britain and 
Mussolini, but now that the controversy has 
become a war and British ships are pouring 
into the Mediterranean, there is no middle 
course left. On the surface, the British 
look much better than the Italians as 
allies, but the French have been unable to 
secure clear pledges from Great Britain, 
and do not want to be left deserted on the 
continent as soon as the present crisis has 
passed. Within the last two weeks, both 
sides have been attacking Premier Laval. 
The Italians claim that he has betrayed 
them by supporting League sanctions 
against Italy, and the British insist that 
Laval is not doing all in his power to stop 
Mussolini’s march into Africa. 


The premier’s position will depend upon 

the success of the negotiations now being 
carried on between Great Britain and 
Italy. Both sides have been more confident 
in the last few days that they can reach 
some adjustment by which Great Britain 
would reduce her navy in the Mediterranean 
in return for the withdrawal of Italian 
troops from Libya and other specified 
African danger zones. Mussolini has let it 
be known that he is willing to bargain; Sir 
Eric Drummond is working busily in Rome; 
and Prime Minister Baldwin in a speech 
at Worcester expressed his hope that the 
British and Italians can find some common 
ground and settle their dispute peacefully. 


a. 
Great Britain: One Cay last week 
the London Times said editorially: “As far 


as can be seen today, the clue to political 
developments in the next 10 years is to be 
found not in Geneva or the House of Com- 
mons but in the smoking chimneys of arma- 
ment factories.” On that same day, the 
Times reported the death of Arthur Hender- 
son, 72-year-old leader of the Labor party, 
whose life has been consecrated to the 
cause of disarmament. 

Henderson worked in the House of Com- 
mons, became Britain’s foreign secretary 
when the Labor party came into power. 
and spent the last years of his life as 
president of the Geneva World Disar- 
mament Conference. He was a vigorous 
critic of war and imperialism, which he 
theught of as a system to protect the in- 
terests of the wealthy by sacrificing the 
lives of the poor. Yet despite all his ef- 
forts, the cause of disarmament was weaker 
on the day that he died than at any time 
since the war, 

- Oe oO 


Germany: Elaborate military ceremo- 
nies, called last week to celebrate the 125th 
anniversary of the German War College. 
let the world know as gently as possible 
that the Germans have revived their army’s 
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HIS MAJESTY’S FLEET 


general staff. One more provision of the 
Treaty of Versailles was thus swept aside. 
General Ludwig Beck, who has been acting 
s “chief of troop office,” has become the 
new head of the general staff, the successor 
of Germany’s famous Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg and General von Moltke. 

During the last war the German general 
staff was criticized for its secrecy and care- 
less attitude toward public opinion. Gen- 
eral Beck announced that since wars have 
now become a “struggle of economic and 
spiritual forces,’ as well as a conflict of 
trained armies, Germany’s next war should 
be thought of on that basis. Meanwhile, 
behind the pomp of the official ceremony, 
Germany revealed that 12.000 men were 
working day and night in her shipyards to 
build her navy into a modern fighting in- 
strument. Twenty-one submarines have al- 
ready been launched, and work is being 
pushed on two large battleships, two cruis- 
ers, and a fleet of “speedboats.”’ 


@Although German housewives are still 

unable to buy more than a quarter pound 
of butter at a time, and meats are being 
sold on a quota arrangement in German 
butcher shops, the government is hopeful 
for the future of its food plan. Exports 
are higher than at any time since March, 
1934, and imports are being steadily re- 
duced, in line with Hitler’s ambition to 
make Germany as self-sufficient as possi- 
ble. The success of the government’s plan. 
however, is doubtful, since Italy is one of 
Germany’s most important customers, and 
Germany may not be able to continue her 
present shipments of coal to Mussolini in 
the face of the League’s attempt to halt 
Italy’s foreign trade. 

: + + 

Bolivia: On the high plateau of Bolivia 
the ancient Incas summered by their sacred 
lake. Titicaca. Less than 35 miles from 
this lake the plateau breaks suddenly, and 
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STILL IN THE FOOTHILLS 


Cassel in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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Their presence there, combined with Italy's fortification of Libya, brought 
that the outbreak of war was feared. 


drops 9,000 feet, into a region of tropical 
valleys and jungles. Last week the Bo- 
livian government announced that it favors 
a project mapped out by the Mauricio 
Hothschild syndicate, a heavy investor in 
Bolivia’s ranches and tin mines, to cut a 
canal from Lake Titicaca to the edge of 
the plateau, create a huge waterfall, and 
harness the power to electric dynamos. 
The syndicate is willing to spend $30,000,- 
000 on the project, which would provide 
enough electric power to run Bolivia’s rail- 
roads, light all its ranch houses and mine 
settlements, and displace imported coal 
as the motive force in Bolivian industry. 

For Bolivia, the MHothschild project 
would mean as much as the TVA to the 
farms and industries of the Tennessee Val- 
ey. The government sees the electrification 
of Bolivia as a revolutionary economic 
advance which would end the importation 
of coal and provide the country with a 
valuable source of revenue. 


* * * 


Austria’ Cut down from her old size, 
wealth, and influence by the World War 
and sandwiched between the militant dic- 
tatorships of Italy and Germany, Austria 
has been having a difficult time. Hitler 
wants to incorporate her in Germany, be- 
cause her population is largely German; 
Mussolini does not want Hitler’s realm 
pushed down to his own borders; the 
French will support any move to prevent 
a German-Austrian union of 70,000,000 
citizens; and many of the Austrians them- 
selves would like to restore the Hapsburg 
imperial line under which they enjoyed 
many years of prosperity. But what the 
Austrians want themselves is the least im- 
portant factor in their present-day politics. 

Last week, the tension between the great 
powers over the Italo-Ethiopian war was 
reflected in Austria. Press and radio serv- 
ices mysteriously ceased, and when they 
were resumed the Austrians learned that 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg (who favors 
the return of the Hapsburgs to the throne) 
had lost the substance of his power to 
Prince Ernst Ruediger von Stahremberg, 
leader of the Austrian fascist party and 
lieutenant of the Italian dictator. Min- 
isters were shifted, the prince’s private 
army was made part of the Austrian mi- 
litia. Dr. Schuschnigg announced his new 
cabinet—but the fact most interesting to 
European observers was that the “Musso- 
lini party” was now in power. Prince von 
Stahremberg’s coup d’état was interpreted 
as a notice to the French that Mussolini 
stood ready to help them in Austria 
against any military action by Adolf Hitler, 
and, in consequence, a bid for French sup- 
port against Great Britain. So far, the 
new dictator has made no moves in the 
international situation, but his advent 
means that, for the present at least, Aus- 
tria remains lined up in the Italian column. 
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NEW INTEREST IN THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


The present-day development of censtitutienal iseues has made the eriginal ef the fameus decument, located 
in the Library ef Congress, more of an attraction to tourists than ever. 


The President 


The giant U. S. battle cruiser, Houston, 
brought President Roosevelt through the Pan- 
ama Canal last week, and up to Charleston, 
South Carolina, where he boarded a train for 
Washington. The chief executive had spent 
two weeks fishing and lounging in warm south- 
ern waters, had paid a courtesy call to Pres- 
ident Arias of the Republic of Panama, and 
had inspected the efficiently operated, revenue- 
producing canal which divides the isthmus. 

Mr. Roosevelt returned to Washington sun- 
burned and pleased with his trip. He had not 
done with traveling, however, for he promptly 
left the White House (which was not ready 
to receive him since a completely new kitchen 
was being installed) and went to his home in 
Hyde Park, New York. He was to remain 
there several days and then expected to make 
his annual visit to Warm Springs, Georgia. He 
plans to be in Warm Springs until Thanks- 





LEFT, RIGHT, LEFT, RIGHT 


—Cargill in Connellsville (Pa.) Daily Courier 


giving, after which he will return to Washing- 
ton and to the White House, resplendent with 
its new culinary facibities. 


Just Call Him Jack 


Had a major crisis required sudden action 
by the nation’s chief executive last week, Sec- 
retary of State Hull would by law have been 
acting president of the United States, for 
both the President and the vice-president 
were on the high seas. While President Roose- 
velt fished in the tropics, Vice-president Gar- 
ner boarded a boat in Seattle and headed for 
the Philippines. There he will represent the 
American government at the opening of the 
islands’ new congress, and at the inauguration 
of their new president, Manuel Quezon. No- 
vember 15 has been set as the date for this 
occasion. The day will also mark the begin- 
ning of the 10-year period of commonwealth 
self-rule under light American supervision, 
after which the Philippines will be completely 
independent. 

Vice-president Garner will also make a 
goodwill call on Japan during the course of 
his trip. He gave Canadians a sample of this 


goodwill when his boat touched at Victoria, 
British Columbia. Asked by its mayor whether 
he should be addressed as Mr. Vice-president 
er Your Excellency, the genial Mr. Garner 
answered: “Just call me Jack.” 


Republican Gossip 


With Congress adjourned and the President 
away, politics left Washington as its pivotal 
center and scattered among the 48 states, as 
senators, congressmen, and presidential aspir- 
ants sounded out the mood of the voters. 
From Idaho came reports that Senator William 
E. Borah, leader of a recent Republican presi- 
dential poll, was not altogether happy with 
his boom. In the quiet of his home town he 
reflected that here was an opportunity which 
he would gladly have grasped a decade or 
so ago, when his presidential hopes were 
blighted by Progressive sentiment which crys- 
tallized around Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, Robert M. La Follette, Sr., rather than 
around him. Yet friends reported that Borah 
now hesitates, disliking the pulling, pressure. 
and party discipline which every candidate 
must undergo, cherishing his present freedom 
as leader of the opposition without respon- 
sibility. 

These same friends predicted, however, that 
Borah certainly was interested in a progres- 
sive-controlled Republican party. They said 
he would bolt any Republican platform and 
ticket dominated by his private hate list which 
includes Herbert Hoover, Ogden Mills, Charles 
D. Hillis, and Henry Roraback. 

In Nebraska Senator George Norris an- 
nounced he would again leave his Republican 
party to support Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
a second term. He predicted that Borah would 
not be a candidate, and if he is, will not be 
nominated. Instead, he felt “Republicans will 
pick someone who is in entire sympathy with 
holding companies, monopolies and trusts, and 
make a campaign of criticism without a single 
constructive idea.” 

In Michigan Republican friends of Senator 
Vandenberg based his best chances first on 
the withdrawal of Borah, and then upon a 
deadlock between Knox and Landon. Their 
candidate removed himself from damaging 
early presidential talk by recently spending 
several months in Europe. 


The National Ineome 


It may be that we are now on the road to 
recovery, but we still have a long way to go 
before reaching the 1929 level, if improved 
business conditions may be measured in terms 
of the national income. Between 1933 and 
1934, there was an increase of $5,000,000,000. 
The total income of the American people 
last year was $49,400,000,000 compared with 
$78,600,000,000 in 1929. Last year the 
national income was but $500,000,000 less than 
it was in 1932. 

If we turn our attention from the total in- 
come to the way it was divided, we find some 
interesting figures. The income derived from 
wages was 52 per cent as much in 1934 as 
in 1929; from salaries, 56.4 per cent; from 
dividends of corporations, 61.4 per cent; from 
interest payments, 88.3 per cent; from rents 
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and royalties, 31.6 per cent; and from profit 
‘withdrawals from business concerns, 65.2 per 
cent. It can be seen from these figures that 
those whose income is derived from dividends 
and interest have come nearer to the 1929 
‘level than those who get their income from 
wages and salaries. 


A Farmer’s Tariff 


Last week over a radio network Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace emphasized a point too 
frequently forgotten in disputes over the work- 
ings of his AAA. He called attention to the 
fact that its processing taxes and acreage 
restrictions are not designed to give farmers 
more than their share of the national income. 
The theory behind these measures is that 
they only restore to the farmer that part of 
his income which is taken away by tariffs for 
the protection of industry. 

By excluding the industrial products of 
other nations, tariffs restrict the supply of 
manufactured products, and force American 
consumers to pay more for them than they 
otherwise would. Just as tariffs artificially 
restrict the supply of manufactured articles, 
so does the AAA artificially restrict the supply 
of farm products. 

But Secretary Wallace asserted that both 
processing taxes and tariffs, considered as 
permanent fixtures, are full of peril. He con- 
tended, however, that processing taxes would 
be necessary until high tariff groups learn to 
change their position. “In founding the AAA” 
he said, “we quite definitely are attempting 
to do for agricultural prices what a moderate 
tariff, if effective, would have done.” 


The Court Will Rule 


Last week, the United States Supreme 
Court announced that it would pass on the 
constitutionality of two of the New Deal’s 
main agencies, the TVA and the AAA, in two 
cases which have been appealed to it for 
review. Decisions on these cases will be anx- 
iously awaited not only by the government 
officials but by a majority of the people 
themselves. 

No one knows, of course, what the attitude 
of the Supreme Court, which has the final 
word on laws passed by Congress, will be in 
these important cases. Last summer, the 
Supreme Court dealt a mighty blow to the 
New Deal when it declared the NRA un- 
constitutional. Many believe that the same 
reasoning which was used in the famous 
Schechter case will be used by the Court in 
reviewing the AAA case. Since the Supreme 
Court held at that time that the government 
has no right to regulate industry, through the 
NRA, it can hardly have the right to regulate 
agriculture, through the AAA. 

The issues involved in the TVA case are 
different from those of the AAA. The federal 
government, through the expenditure of huge 
sums of money at Muscle Shoals and else- 
where in the Tennessee Valley, is going directly 
into the electric power business for the de- 
clared purpose of furnishing a “yardstick” 


to determine fair electric rates. Privy 
electric power companies in the Tennegi 
Valley argue that government-subsidized cg. 
petition is ruining their businesses and qf 
fiscating the investments of their sto 
holders. 


Senator George Norris of Nebraska, yj 
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The newly completed Archives Building im Washing sit 
will house official 


was largely responsible for the government hg 
experiment in the Tennessee Valley, as wep" 
as those who believe the TVA to be conf, 
stitutional, argues that no government shoul), 
let such an important part of its nature 
resources go into private hands, and ca 
tend that private power companies sell elec 
tricity at higher prices than are necessary if « 
order to reap exorbitant profits 


Is Recovery Sound? 


Elsewhere in this issue of THe AMERICAN 
OBSERVER we call aitention to the note oF 
warning which the American Federation 0 
Labor at its Atlantic City convention soundef 
about the present recovery movement. Théx 
iabor leaders declared that the present uppou 
ward swing is unhealthy since it is not basef' 
on increased purchasing power among tb ’ 
masses and that without this increased pUfy, 
chasing power production cannot expand suifim 
ficiently to keep the industrial machine if’ 
operation. A similar note of warning r 
sounded in a recent editorial appearing in tht 
Washington News, member of the _liberaic 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain. Here is patth 


of the editorial: “ 


The soundest advice to business that we hav@d 
seen is that expressed by Vice President Charl@yst 
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Mules and men have begun grading operations on the gigantic ship canal which will make it possible} 
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rancis of General Foods in a talk to 500 of his 
afales executives in New York. 


“This is no time for political criticism,” he said. 


COalhr¢ there is going to be a substantial and enduring 
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ing on about us. It’s our job.” 


Much of the business improvement to date can 
traced to government spending. But this spend- 
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jsituated at the apex of the government triangle, and 
euments and papers. 


mg cannot continue forever. Private business 
ust take over the show. 

Before business today are all the makings of a 
althy boom—a vast, highly civilized, but tem- 
rarily threadbare country, millions of whose 
ple are under-housed, under-clothed, under- 
huipped with simple comforts, and even under- 
burished. 


Mr. Francis reminds business that right here 


sary | “the greatest potential market on earth.” Last 


ear only one pair of trousers was manufactured 
br every three males, only one overcoat for every 
| men, only two pairs of shoes per adult male, 
felt hat for every four. Coats and suits were 
mited to only one woman in three. Three- 





burths of our motor cars are more than four 
ars old. Farm machinery is dilapidated. Millions 
ihomes are in a “primitive state.” 

But, to furnish these millions with what they 
ed now and in the future is more than merely a 
king and selling job. Lessons of the depression 


¢ distribution of goods to the multitudes as 


mes pick up, but also to the distribution of 


¢ increased wealth in higher wages, shorter 


d pUlfurs, and security reserves in order that the 
nd sulfimber and purchasing power of customers may 
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ustantly rise, a balance of production and con- 

mption be attained—and then maintained. 

All that can’t happen—the vast potentialities of 
domestic market cannot be realized—on any 


‘Kh per capita income as that which now exists, 


h only one-sixth of one per cent of American 
nilies having $7,500 a year or more, six per 
Mt $3,000 to $7,500, 23 per cent $1,500 to $3,000, 
d about 70 per cent less than $1,500. Professor 
ystrom of Columbia estimates, and we believe 
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his conclusion is by no means fantastic, that at 
1933 prices a minimum health budget per family 
required $1,512 a year. . 
We may have temporary recovery, recovery in 
spots, but we cannot have what Mr. Francis calls 
enduring recovery so long as there are 10,000,000 
industrial unemployed and 70 per cent of the 
population living at or below the danger line. 


Two Million to Go 


When the four-billion-dollar work-relief 
appropriation was made by Congress, it was 
planned to have the federal government “quit 
this business of relief,” that is, direct relief, 
by the first of November. The Works Progress 
Administration was set up as the agency 
which was to have the major responsibility 
in transferring 3,500,000 unemployed persons 
from direct relief to jobs created by the huge 
public works fund. 

As the first of November approaches, it is 
apparent that the goal will not be reached. 
While the WPA has made considerable prog- 
ress in placing the unemployed in jobs, it 
has not yet filled half the quota originally 
fixed. In a report issued October 18, the 
WPA declared that the total employed on 
that day was 1,310,733, which is more than 
2,000,000 short of the original goal. Of this 
number, nearly half, or 582,648, have been 
given jobs in the CCC, or Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. The WPA itself has found work 
for 594,427, and the remaining 133,658 have 
been employed by other agencies. 

In the absence of Works Progress Adminis- 
trator Harry L. Hopkins, who has been with 
President Roosevelt on his vacation cruise, 
officials of the WPA admitted that the goal of 
employing 3,500,000 by November 1 could 
not be reached. They declared, however, that 
they thought it possible to reach the mark 
before the end of the month, although there 
is considerable doubt about it since the present 
rate of transferring unemployed to jobs is 
rather slow. 


Mills vs. Earle 


The question of the advisability of amend- 
ing the federal Constitution so as to make 
possible legislation regulating business organ- 
izations may or may not be an important issue 
in the next campaign. It is certainly one of 
the most talked-of subjects in the political 
world at the present time. Ever since the 
adverse ruling of the Supreme Court in the 
NRA case and the President’s statement which 
followed it declaring that it may be necessary 
sometime in the future for the American 
people to change the Constitution in such 
a way as to make it more suitable to present- 
day economic conditions, the question has 
been very much to the fore in public discus- 
sion. 

At the fifth annual meeting of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, held in New York 10 
days ago, the subject of constitutional amend- 
ment was debated by two of the leading polit- 
ical leaders of the country. Ogden L. Mills, 
secretary of the treasury in the Hoover ad- 
ministration and a leading conservative mem- 
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WINGS FOR THE PACIFIC 


The China Clipper, largest airship ever constructed in the United States, which, after a series of test flights, 
* will form a unit in the establishing of regular service between America and the Orient. , 


ber of the Republican party, took the position 
that changes in the basic law of the land 
might be destructive of the American scheme 
of life. The opposite position was taken by 
Governor George H. Earle, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, who insisted that amendments 
were essential to correct many of the economic 
abuses which exist under the present indus- 
trial system. As Lincoln and Horace Greeley 
“amended the Constitution against chattel 
slavery” he said, “so should we amend it 
against wage slavery—which, in many aspects, 
is more inhuman than chattel slavery.” 

In speaking of two New Deal measures 
the constitutionality of which has been ques- 
tioned and which are likely to come before 
the Supreme Court for decision before long. 
Governor Earle said: “A decision of the 
Supreme Court which would so interpret the 
Constitution as to make it impossible to free 
these miners (the soft coal miners of Pennsyl- 
vania) from their industrial serfdom, through 
the Guffey coal bill, would be as unspeak- 
able misinterpretation of the Constitution as 
that against which the great Lincoln and 
Greeley fought. If the Constitution is so in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court as to make 
it impossible for the federal government to 
insure labor the right of collective bargain- 
ing under the Wagner bill, then the Constitu- 
tion will have to be amended.” 

Mr. Mills reminded the Pennsylvania 
governor that the states were not powerless 
to act in regulating industrial and economic 
conditions. Nor did he object to “minor 
amendments” to the Constitution, when they 
are desired by the people. But he insisted 
that the basic principles of the Constitution 
should be maintained and that these principles 
are: “(1) Limitation of the powers of the 
federal government to those _ specifically 
granted; (2) distribution of those powers 
thus granted among the three divisions of 
government—legislative, executive and judicial 
—with strict differentiation of their respective 
spheres of activity; (3) a broad measure of 
home rule, guaranteed by the provision that 
all powers not delegated to the United States 
are reserved to the states, respectively, or to 
the people; (4) individual liberty guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights.” 

Mr. Mills declared that these basic prin- 
ciples are the very ones which are challenged 
today, and that if the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are not regarded as final “the people 
will be called upon to render the most im- 
portant decision since the founding of the 
Republic.” 


War Materials 


Every ship which clears New York harbor 
for Italian ports bears in its cargo badly needed 
war supplies for Mussolini’s African adventure. 
According to Department of Commerce trade 
experts, Italy is now buying twice and some- 
times four times as much of such war materi- 
als as cotton waste, iron and scrap steel, 
copper and chemicals from American firms. 
as she was last year. The metals will become 
guns in Italian foundries. The 
simply and cheaply transformed into explosives 
by Italian chemists. 

The American neutrality resolution passed 
by Congress and proclaimed by the President 
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forbids none of these war materials, and only 
stops the export of finished “implements of 
war” such as cannon, rifles, machine guns, 
and airplanes. Since she is free to buy 
her raw materials from America, Italy can 
easily make them for herself. 

Last week Walter Teagle, president of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, announced that his 
company would continue to sell oil to Italy, 
which badly needs it as fuel for her fleet. In 
the past Italy has bought most of its fuel oil 
from England, but this source may be closed 
to her as part of the League of Nations’ sanc- 
tions program. 


From Meat to Bread 


Last month Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace accused butchers and packers of 
profiteering to hold up meat prices. Last week 
he attacked bakers for proposing to raise the 
price of bread one cent a loaf, and a battle 
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of statistics followed. According to the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s figures, the ingre- 
dients of a loaf of bread are flour, sugar, malt, 
shortening, and milk, and since last year 
the increase in the price of these commodities 
has raised the cost of bread only half a cent 
per loaf. 

Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers’ Association, had other statistics. He 
pointed out that since President Roosevelt 
was inaugurated, flour has increased 70 per 
cent, lard 181, eggs 103, milk and sugar 18, 
and butter 31, while bread has so far only 
increased 18 per cent. “You can’t have ‘horse 
and buggy’ prices with New Deal taxes,” he 
asserted. 

To this Secretary Wallace retorted that 
the bakers “in 1933 used the excuse of the 
processing tax to increase bread prices,” and 
argued that they cannot use this excuse twice 
because that tax has not increased. He sug- 
gested that bakers, instead of raising prices, 
cut the size of their loaves to cover this half- 
cent He said 
farmers would gain nothing by an increase 
in bread prices as they get for their ingredients 
only two cents out of the 8.2 cents which is 
the average cost of a loaf of American bread. 
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Liberty Versus Loyalty 


N SEVERING their relations with the 

mother country at the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the colonists had to make 
a decision of far-reaching consequences; a 
decision which other peoples at other times 
have had to make, and one which peoples 
in our own day may have to make. We are 
referring to the conflict between liberty 
and loyalty, between allegiance to the 
crown and insistence upon rights and privi- 
leges which they cherished and regarded as 
sacred. It is not inconceivable that a 
compromise between 
the two might have 
beeon_ effected. 
Liberty and loyalty 
have existed side by 





side at other times 
and among. other 
peoples. The people 
of England today, 
for example, enjoy 
the liberty which 
comes from demo- 
cratic government, DAVID 8S. MUZZEY 
and at the same 


time their loyalty to the crown is un- 
questioned. But at the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution there appears to have been 
no other solution. The two were irrecon- 
cilable. George III refused to respect 
what the American colonists regarded as 
their constitutional rights. Their liberty 
had been infringed upon by acts of the 
king and his ministers and the British 
parliament. They had to make a choice 
between liberty and loyalty, and they 
chose liberty. 


Colonists’ Dilemma 


We need not delve deeply into American 
history to realize the importance of this 
conflict of interests with which the colonists 
were confronted during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. It is apparent from 
a hasty reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. In the correspondence of the 
time, setting forth the grievances of the 
colonists, we find clearly explained the 
clash over allegiance to the king of England 
and the principles of democratic govern- 
ment which were instilled in the hearts of 
the colonists. For example, in the instruc- 
tions given to the delegates from Vir- 
ginia to the first continental congress, 
the conflict is clearly set forth. In speak- 
ing of the king, the instructions declared: 
“We desire they will express, in the first 
place, our faith and true allegiance to his 
majesty king George the third, our lawful 
and rightful sovereign; and that we are 
determined, with our lives and fortunes, 
to support him in the legal exercise of all 
his just rights and prerogatives.” No 
clearer statement of the loyalty of the 
American subjects could be possible than 
a declaration of this kind. But, it should 
be noted, this was not an unqualified state- 
ment of allegiance to the king. The Vir- 
ginians considered themselves bound to the 
king only in the /egal exercise of his rights. 
It is clearly implied that the king. on his 
part, must respect the rights and privileges 
of the colonists as English citizens and 
that his failure to do so would be regarded 
as just cause for their refusal to give 
unqualified allegiance to him. 

In this same document there appears 
another significant paragraph which defines 
the distinction between the loyalty which 
the Americans felt they owed to the crown 
and the liberty to which they felt they 
were entitled. “It cannot admit of a doubt 
but that British subjects in America,” the 
instructions go on, “are entitled to the 
same rights and privileges as their fellow 
subjects possess in Britain; and_there- 
fore, that the power assumed by the 
British parliament to bind America by 
their statutes, in all cases whatsoever, is un- 
constitutional, and the source of these un- 
happy differences.” 

Nowhere, however, is the case so clearly 
put as in the Declaration of Independence, 


signed two years later. “Prudence, in- 
deed, will dictate,” this famous document 
reads, “that governments long established 
should not be changed for light and 
transient causes; and accordingly all ex- 
perience hath shown that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce them under ab- 
solute despotism. it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient suffer- 
ance of these colonies; and such is not the 
necessity which constrains them to alter 
their former systems of government. The 
history of the present king of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over 
these states.” 


Democratic Compromise 


Thus, the issue was clearly defined. The 
colonists were willing and anxious to main- 
tain the political ties which bound them to 
the British crown. But they insisted upon 
their rights as Englishmen. They were 
loyal so long as their freedom was respected 
and guaranteed. Even when the time came 
to make the final decision, there was no 
unanimity. A large part of the American 
population—how large, no one knows 
exactly—wanted to effect a compromise 
and thought a compromise was possible. 


It is well to keep these facts in mind in 
studying the later development of American 
history, for they explain a great deal about 
the attitudes of the American people. The 
principles of liberty, one of the reasons 
for which the Revolution was fought, were 
incorporated in the Constitution of the 
United States. Government was definitely 
restrained in the powers which it could 
exert over human life. Democracy was 
guaranteed as the system under which the 
people would live for all time. The liber- 
ties—civil, political, and economic—were 
inserted as a part of our basic law. 

One of the essential differences between 
the American system of government and 
that of many other nations is in the charac- 
ter and distinction between liberty and 
loyalty. Whereas the people of Germany 
and Italy feel that they owe allegiance to a 
person—Hitler or Mussolini—the loyalty 
of the American people is to an ideal and 
a system. Liberty has been sacrificed to 
loyalty to an individual person in many 
countries. It is inconceivable that a presi- 
dent of the United States could command— 
or should command—the blind adulation 
which characterizes the many _ auto- 
cratic governments of the world. The 
loyalty of the American people is to the 
system of government which is built upon 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and it is that very document which 
guarantees to them the liberty which is 
perhaps the greatest attribute of de- 
mocracy. 
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Africa ie, 
“Green Hills of Africa,” by Ernest 
Hemingway. (New York: Scribners. 
HIS book is an attempt “to see 


whether the shape of a country and the 
pattern of a month’s action can, if truly 
presented, compete with a work of the 
imagination.” Those who know Heming- 
way, and in particular those who have read 
“Death in the Afternoon,” will not be dis- 
appointed in expecting to find a good deal 
of both Africa and Hemingway here. 

In the first place the feel of the country 
is there, and this is something much more 
vital and intangible than a mere cata- 
logue of its contours, flora, and fauna. The 
raw majesty of those great plains, churn- 
ing torrents and ever-stretching horizons, 
the exact sound a rhino makes as it crashes 
through man-high dead grass, the precise 
thud of a bullet as it strikes an antelope’s 
shoulder and tears through his vitals, all 
of it builds up, glimpse by glimpse, hue 
by hue, smell by smell, a living picture. 

In the same way its people move and 
breathe. You hear the exact words of the 
domestic quarrel which started when Mrs. 
Hemingway’s boots proved too tight on a 
march—not what each wished he had said, 
but what at that time he actually did say. 
You feel the very real but concealed pangs 
of jealousy among hunters, when one of 
their number comes into camp with the 
biggest trophy. You feel you know each 
member so well, even the humble Negro 
bearers, that you can almost predict what 
each would do on any other continent and 
under any given set of circumstances. The 
book is a bit of unretouched reality—the 
reality of Africa and of the Hemingway 
party. 


Economics Made Easy 


“American Primers,” 
W. Bidwell. 
Chicago Press. 


edited by Percy 
(Chicago: University of 
25c each.) 
“Money,” By Marc Rose AnD ROMAN 
L. Horne. Coins and bills are the bridge 
between people who have goods to ex- 
change. Without money the farmer who 


“Huh! Dont bother us 
with your troubles. 
We're starying!!" 


- COOPER FOR “‘AMERICAN PRIMERS” 
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wanted a suit of clothes would have to 
find the one man with the right suit who 
wanted just enough of his own crop. But 
money raises a batch of special problems, 
which this pamphlet explains in clear, 
simple terms. 

“You AND MACHINES,” 
OcBURN. Our 


BY WILLIAM F. 
civilization depends on 


machines, for without them we would have 
to live crudely and sparsely, 
of us could not live at all. 
here to stay. 


and many 
Machines are 
They have brought unimag- 










,, Is it going to 
‘protect me, 
or bite me ?” 


\| Economic 
S} Planning 


benefits, but we learn to 


ined 
manage them wisely in ou- own interest. 


must 


“THE Farm BusINEss,” By RoMAN L. 
Horne. Figures tell the farmer’s story. 
Since 1920, the things he sells have dropped 
from 100 to 28, the things he buys from 
100 to 53. If he grows wheat, he turned 
over 546 bushels to meet his 1920 mortgage 
payment of $1,000, but he needed 2,564 
bushels in 1932. Can our farmers survive 
a period of declining foreign markets, and 
find the way to a balanced economic life? 

“CRIME,” BY NATHANIEL Cantor. In 
the cradle, babies look pretty much alike. 
But already two forces are at work to shape 
iheir future lives—their family tree and the 
environment in which they will grow up. 
Some of them will be criminals, but society 
should not overlook the roots of crime in its 
eagerness to put wrongdoers out of the 
way. 

“JoBs oR THE Dote,” sy Nea B. 
pDENoop. If a man wants a job and is able 
to work, why can’t he get one? There are 
many answers, but the easiest is that no 
ene finds it profitable to buy his labor. Why 
this is so, and what the government can do 
to protect us from the social disease of 
unemployment, are described here in con- 
crete form. 

“FRIENDS OR ENEMIES,” By JULIUS W. 
Pratt. This discussion of American foreign 
policy—what the United States wants 
abroad and what she is prepared to do 
about it—is particularly timely since the 
Italo-Ethiopian war has made our neutrality 
a lively controversial issue. Mr. Pratt ex- 
plains the three important features of our 
present policy, the Monroe Doctrine for 
South and Central America, rivalry with 
Japan in the Orient, and isolation from 
Europe's troubled affairs. 

It is to be hoped that these pamphiets 
will have a wide circulation. They are so 


clearly written that the high school student 
will find them pa. ticularly useful. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


On fascism and its methods. Is dictatorship justified to prevent social 
unrest? Can major changes be made peacefully 
without resort to force? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting 
to follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views expressed 
on this page are not to be taken as the opinions 
of the editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Charles: Well, I’ve been reading the 
news from the Ethiopian front, and it 
seems that Mussolini has a real war on 
his hands. My only hope is that it will 
end in the overthrow of Italian Fascism. 

John: I don’t think there’s much chance 
of that, whatever happens. But why do 
you have it in so strongly for Mussolini? 

Charles: It isn’t Mussolini, personally. 
I suppose that he’s a 
good patriot and anxious 
to do everything he can 
for Italy. But there’s 
no way out for Italy or 
any other nation under 
the system he represents. 

Mary: You mean fas- 
cism? 

Charles: Yes, we may 
as well call it that, so 
long as we understand 
what it really is. 

Mary: Why so mysterious? Isn’t fascism 
simply one way of denying the rights of 
democratic government? 

Charles: Well, communism denies that 
right also. But fascism has a special pur- 
pose—the end of all individual freedom, 
not only in elections but in the mines and 
factories as well. The workers are denied 
the right to strike for better wages and 
working conditions. 

John: Well, that’s just as true in Russia 
as in Germany or Italy. 

Charles: With this all-important differ- 
ence, that in Russia the workers themselves 
own the mines and factories. In fascist 
countries they are run for profit by private 
individuals. Why should the state step 
in to help employers at the expense of 
workingmen ? 





John: If workmen threaten the rights 
of property, whether they are communists, 
socialists, or trade unionists, the state has 
to protect those rights. You know how 
the Mussolini régime began, don’t you? To 
put an end to the disorder caused when 
the Italian radicals seized the factories 
and railroads and then couldn’t run them. 
If that happened in this country and a 
man like Mussolini was able to take charge, 
I'd give him my sup- 
port. 

Mary: What call 
is there for dictator- 
ship? 1 don’t see that 
the rich have any 
better right to use 
violence on their 
enemies than_ the 
poor have. 

Charles: I’m afraid you misunderstand 
the situation, Mary. Now take me, for 
example. I believe that so long as employ- 
ment depends on whether a factory owner 
can make a profit or not, we are going to 
have an increasing amount of unemploy- 
ment. I accept the argument of the so- 
cialists and communists that so long as our 
railroads, mines, factories, and stores are 
privately owned, and run for profit, society 
is going to go from bad to worse. Now 
suppose I go to the polling place and vote 
to have all these properties turned over to 
the public. I don’t like the idea of dicta- 
torship any better than you do. I want to 
settle an honest difference of opinion by 
using the ballot box. Well, what do you 
suppose would happen if a_ sufficiently 
large number of Americans thought as [| 
did and voted to take the industrial system 
out of private hands? 


Mary: If there were enough of you, 1 
don’t see why you couldn’t get what you 
wanted in an orderly, democratic way. 

Charles: A lot of people thought that 
before fascism came into being. Fascism 
is an appeal to force against just such 
peaceful demands. When the Communist 
and Socialist parties became too strong in 
Italy and Germany, the capitalist classes 
financed Mussolini and Hitler. In other 
words, when the people try to change the 
economic system too much to suit the 
propertied classes, a fascist dictatorship is 
set up to handle them. You don’t see any 
Socialists or Communists in Germany or 
Italy. 

John: I think that’s nonsense. No sensi- 
ble person wants to have everything turned 
upside down. Hitler and Mussolini are 
perfectly justified in what they have done. 
If radicalism ever becomes a serious threat 
in this country, I should certainly expect 
the government to meet force with force. 
If you want to call that “fascism,” I don’t 
see that it makes any difference. Fortu- 
nately the great bulk of the American 
people are just as devoted to the right of 
private property as the wealthy classes are. 
But if they changed their minds and tried 
an armed revolt, the government owes it to 
its loyal citizens to put the ringleaders down 
by force. 

Mary: I don’t agree with either of you. 
I don’t see that any problems are solved by 
force. So long as the radicals are willing to 
rely on democratic methods, they have 
every right in the world to advocate what 
they want. But you must remember that 
the radicals, particularly those in Italy, 
were the first to resort to force. That, I 
believe. is wrong, and they must bear their 
full share of responsibility for whatever 
measures had to be taken to preserve peace. 
So far as I can see, the first one to resort 
to force, radical or conservative, is denying 
the principles of democratic government. 

Charles: That’s a hard question to de- 
cide. But suppose we look at the record 
of fascism for a moment. I’ve already de- 
fined it as the forcible preservation of the 
private ownership of industry. Naturally 
it has to satisfy some of the claims of the 
poor, since there are so many of them that 
no government can proceed safely without 
their support. Well, what does fascism 
offer them? In Italy, Mussolini was able 
to take advantage of a few years of pros- 
perity and give most of them steady jobs, 
even though he had to borrow money all 
over the world to do it. Government debts 
and taxes went up, of course, but most peo- 
ple don’t notice that. 

Mary: How about a time of depression? 

Charles: Then he can tell them that 
Italy is a great military nation and that the 
days of the Roman Empire are returning. 
War is the answer. Even at that, he’s 
luckier than Hitler. The German fascists 
are trying to keep everyone happy by shov- 
ing all the country’s troubles over on the 
Jews. But when that trick fails to work, 
Germany.too will be forced to turn to war. 

John: You interpret everything in your 
own way. Now remember—I’m not advo- 
cating a fascist dictatorship in the United 
States. But it seems to me that you over- 
look all the benefits that a strong central 
government, such as those in Germany and 
Italy, can bring to the people. 

Charles: Such as the trains running on 
time? 

John: Put that way, of course, it sounds 
trivial. But what I mean is the tremendous 
gain in self-respect that both countries 
have made. Before Hitler came to power 
Germany was the football of Europe. Her 
soldiers, guns, and navy were rigidly super- 
vised by other nations; she was supposed 
to admit the “guilt” of the World War and 
to work her fingers to the bone paying for 


it. But when she tried to 
pay her debts by selling 
goods, all her creditors put 
up tariff walls against her. 
Now Germany has thrown 
all that weakness aside and 
is standing up for her rights. 
Hitler is strong enough to 
make his own terms with 
anyone. The same is true 
of Italy. After the war, 
Italy was a_ third-rate 
power. Now she can march 
into Africa and defy the 
British to do their worst. 
As Mussolini said, Italy is 
no “collector of deserts.” 
The Italians know what 
they want, just as _ the 
French and British do, and 
with a strong government 
they can get it. 


Mary: But what about 
the Germans and _ Italians 
who don’t want colonies, 
who oppose the fascist 
régime? 

John: Well, of course, 


they aren’t allowed to plot 

against the government. But 

they can always join the Fascist party 
and see if they can affect its policy that 
way. 

Mary: I suppose the Jews could join 
the Nazis. No, John, I’m afraid that any 
irresponsible government will be unable to 
act justly. 

John: But a government that doesn't 
depend on day-to-day popular support has 
a great deal more freedom. No country 
with a Congress would have been able to 
adopt a strong and consistent foreign pol- 
icy like Mussolini’s. 

Mary: The government can be as effi- 
cient as the multiplication table, but I 
wouldn't have anything to do with it so 
long as it rested on force. 

Charles: Well, I wouldn’t worry about 
fascism if I were you. It won't come like 
a bolt from the blue. It will come only if 
the radicals and the working classes seem 
to mean business. Then the wealthy will 
use force against them, through a fascist 
dictatorship. 

Mary: I'll advocate any changes I want, 
but I won’t ask for a dictatorship to put 
them into effect. So far as dictators are 
concerned, I believe that even though the 
people may not be sure what’s best for 
them, they know better than anyone else. 
If I can’t get my ideas accepted without 
using force, I’ll begin to suspect the ideas. 

Charles: Well, just be contented with 
things as they are, and you won’t be both- 
ered with fascism. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. Does the American Federation of Labor 
speak for American labor in general? Why? 

2. Which form of labor organization do you 
think better suited to meet the needs of work- 
ers, craft unions or industrial unions? Do 
you think there is any justification for the 
assertion that powerful industrial unions 
would threaten the stability of American cap- 
italism ? 

3. Account for the fact that the A. F. of L. 
contains only eight per cent of the total work- 
ing population of the United States. 

4. Why is a fascist movement likely to gain 
power during a period of political and eco- 
nomic disorder? Do you think there is danger 
of such a movement in this country ? 

5. What is the basic difference between a 
communist dictatorship and a fascist dictator- 
ship? 

6. How do you explain the fact that the 
big business and industrial interests generally 
fare better under fascism than the workers or 
small businessmen? 

7. Explain how the ideals of liberty and 
loyalty have been reconciled under the Amer- 
ican system of government. Do you think a 
compromise is possible under an undemocratic 
system ? 

8. Do you agree with Charles’ interpretation 
ofsfascism in the discussion on page 7? 

9. What significance do you attach to Ger- 
many’s recent decision to revive the general 
staff of the army? 

10. Do you agree with the views on recovery 
expressed in the editorial of the Washington 
News quoted on page 5? 





SCHOOL DAYS, SCHOOL DAYS, 
DEAR OLD GOLDEN RULE DAYS. 


—Herblock in Stamford Advocate 
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A group of eastern parents resolved that 
home lessons make the child nervous. There 
is always that uncertainty whether father 
worked that algebra correctly. 

—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 





A surgeon extracted a bolt, nut, and washer 
from the brain of a Michigan man. A person, 
it seems, can be too mechanical-minded. 

—Kansas City KANSAN 





Misery loves company, but doesn’t get much. 
It makes the mistake of thinking that company 
loves misery. —Cedar Rapids GazETTE 





America’s day of pulling chestnuts out 
of the fire for other nations is over. 
—Senator Kenneth McKellar 





Italians in Adowa deny that they have been 
massacred, and it might be well to take their 
word for it. —Philadelphia BULLETIN 





Soviet physicians are studying a subject 
whose bones have turned to rubber. That 
new subway in Moscow is evidently evolv- 
ing an entirely different type of Russian. 

—Salt Lake TRIBUNE 





In Montana a surgeon operated on a man 
who swallowed a silver dollar. It is becom- 
ing harder every day, it seems, to conceal an 
asset. —Portland OREGONIAN 





There is no force on earth that can pre- 
vent Germany from becoming a great 
military power —Gen. Hans von Seeckt 





How would the rich chump who cried 
“Viva Ethiopia!” at a Fascist rally feel about 
opening a spaghetti joint in Harlem? 

-Detroit NEws 

We don’t see why that Hungarian farmer 
who sleeps standing up should get any particu- 
lar notice, when, as every motorist knows, 
there are scores like him crossing the streets 
every day. —Boston HERALD 

Courage from hearts and not from 
numbers grows. —John Dryden 





The Pennsylvania hotel proprietors fear that 
if the waiters’ strike continues much longer 
they will have to inform the patrons awaiting 
their orders of what is up. 

—Leavenworth TiMES 

After struggling along for several years, 
Greece has decided tO pass the buck’ and let 
George do it. -Wichita Each 
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PRONUNCIATIONS: Makale (mock’a-le), 
Adewa (add’a-wah), Croix de Feu (krwa’d’tu’ 

vas in burn), Ernst Ruediger von Stahrem- 
berg (airnst roo’di-ger fon shtahr’em-bair,), 
Schuschnigg (shoosh’neek). 
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LABOR LEADERS 


William Green, president of the American Federation of Labor; Frank Morrison, secretary; and 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of America. 


A. F. of L. Delegates Battle Over 


Program at Annual Convention 


(Concluded from page 1) 


things which were unheard of in those days. 
It urged the abolition of child labor, the 
establishment of an eight-hour day, the 
encouragement’ of codperative stores and 
factories for the benefit of workers, and 
other measures which sent chills up the 
spines of the employers. It even went 
so far.as to recommend action which would 
have led to workers’ ownership of the means 
of production. 

For a whilé the Knights of Labor were 
successful. They won many a strike, and 
the more successful they became, the more 
radical were::their demands. Opposition 
arose not only from employers, who saw 
danger to their security, but from many 
of the skilled workers who belonged to the 
organization. They resented being in the 
same organization with large numbers of 
unskilled and ignorant workers, and felt 
that they could gain their ends better by 
working in an organization of their own. 


Policies of A. F. of L. 


By the time the American Federation of 
Labor was organized in 1881 (although 
the present name was not given to it 
until 1886), the trend was toward a less 
radical type of labor organization. It was 
thought best that labor’s organization 
should be composed mainly of skilled 
workers. The Knights of Labor passed 
from the scene and the new group, defi- 
nitely conservative in philosophy and 
policy, held the field undisputed. The 
workers who belonged to the A. F. of L. 
were in the main those who were organized 
in the so-called craft unions, sometimes 
called horizontal unions. That is to say, the 
workers were organized not according to 
the industry in which they worked but 
according to the type of work they per- 
formed. Thus, a craft union cut across 
different industries. All the machinists 
belonged to one union; all the teamsters 
to another union; the truck drivers to a 
third; and so on down the line. Craft 
unionism has been the basic principle by 
which the American Federation of Labor 
has been guided from the time of its 
foundation to the present time. 

We have gone to some length to give 
this background of the labor movement 
because an understanding of these facts 
is essential to a full realization of the sig- 
nificance of the labor movement today, 
and to a comprehension of the debates and 
decisions of the Atlantic City convention 
which has just closed. The one issue which 
has been debated at practically every an- 
ual convention of the Federation in recent 
years, and which nearly wrecked the last 
one, dealt with this very question of craft 
unions. For a good many years, many 
influential labor leaders have felt that the 
A. F. of L., or any other labor organization, 


would never make the progress it desired 
or represent the majority of American 
workers unless it discarded the craft-union 
principle. They have felt that a labor or- 
ganization should attempt to include as 
many workers as possible, and that the 
very fact of craft unionism held many 
workers out. So long as the A. F. of L. 
is composed mainly of craft unions, it is 
bound to represent only the skilled 
workers; the aristocracy of American labor. 


Industrial Unions 


It is for that reason that strong attempts 
have been made to reorganize the A. F. 
of L. along different lines. Instead of 
craft unions, industrial unions should be 
the type of labor organization which pre- 
dominates in the Federation, it has been 
urged... An industrial union differs from a 
craft union in that its members ate all 
chosen from a given industry as, for 
example, the automobile industry. It is 
sometimes called a vertical union because it 
takes in all workers, regardless of the 
type of work they perform. Thus, ma- 
chinists, truck drivers, carpenters, oilers, 
and all others—including the tenders of 
machines and other unskilled workers— 
would belong to a single labor union. A 
number of the unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. are this type. The strongest 
of them all, the United Mine Workers of 
America, whose president, John L. Lewis, 
has for years been one of the leading 
advocates of industrial unionism, is a 
union of this kind. It is composed of all 
those who work “in and about the mines,” 
regardless of the kind of work they do. The 
textile industry is largely organized into 
industrial unions, as are a number of other 
leading industries. But the Federation 
remains principally an organizaten of craft 
unions and has been unwilling to grant more 
concessions to industrial unionism than 
it has had to. 

Last year, however, the advocates of 
industrial unionism made certain progress 
at the convention. It was decided that the 
automobile, rubber, and oil industries, and 
certain others in which mass production is 
characteristic, should be allowed to organ- 
ize into industrial unions. But this arrange- 
ment has not proved wholly satisfactory 
to all, because the craft unions have been 
allowed to organize the skilled workers of 
those industries. Thus the two types of 
union have existed side by side and there 
has been considerable friction. The in- 
dustral unions have tried to get all the 
workers to join and the craft unions have 
attempted to get part of them to become 
members of their organization. There 
has been pulling from both directions and 
a generally unsatisfactory situation has 
resulted. It was a debate over this very 


question which caused the fist fight at 
Atlantic City between John L. Lewis and 
one of the strongest advocates of craft 
unionism, William S. Hutcheson, president 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, a craft union. 


Split Threatened 


‘The dispute over this issue became so 
bitter at Atlantic City that it threatened 
to split the membership of the A. F. of L. 
into two rival labor organizations. Mr. 
Lewis and the industrial unionists threat- 
ened to withdraw from the Federation if 
they could not have their way; and this 
would have meant the loss not only of some 
of the strongest unions in the A. F. of L. 
but of a large part of the total membership. 
Although the craft unionists won at At- 
lantic City, it was an empty victory, for 
the others went away embittered and deter- 
mined to carry on the fight until industrial 
unionism is triumphant. 

But why all this trouble over such a 
question as the type of labor union which 
should predominate in the Federation? The 
answer to this question is not difficult to 
find. Those who favor the industrial union 
believe that the craft form of organization 
is outmoded; that it was all right in the 
days before mass production came on the 
scene, but that today it is entirely inade- 
quate to cope with the problems of labor. 
In the steel industry, in automobiles, radio, 
oil, rubber, and countless others, the bulk 
of workers are more or less automatons, 
tenders of machines, and unskilled workers. 
They are really not craftsmen at all. 

Under the craft system, it is impossible to 
bring these workers into labor unions. The 
result has been that the majority of them 
remain unorganized and the few skilled 
workers in an industry are organized into 
a dozen different unions, according to the 
type of work they do. It is held that 
such a form of organization is not best 
suited to meet the needs of labor, for often 
the troubles which arise between employers 
and workers are difficulties peculiar to one 
industry and should be handled as such 
If all the workers were organized into a 
single union, they could deal with their 
employers as a unit, would not be divided, 
would not have to consult with workers in 
other industries, who are often not in- 
terested in their dispute. In a word, the 
industrial union is more suited to meet the 
needs of labor under modern industrial 
conditions. As expressed by John L. Lewis, 
“The American labor movement for the 
past 25 years has been a complete failure 
because it has addressed itself to the 
few skilled workers and has made no appeal 
to the vast body of the unskilled.” 


Craft Unionists 


This view is not shared by a majority 
of the members or the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. A proposal to 
further the cause of industrial unionism 
was defeated by a two-to-one majority when 
voted on at the recent convention. In some 
respects, the arguments of the craft union- 
ists are similar to those which were used 
against the old Knights of Labor. If in- 
dustrial unions predominate, all the un- 
skilled and ignorant workers will 
be brought into the fold. They will 
not understand the aims of the 
labor movement, will seek to 
adopt radical policies, to resort to 
violence in putting these policies 
into effect, it is held. They will 
attempt to stir up bitterness be- 
tween employer and employee to 
such an extent that the peaceful 
settlement of their differences will 
be well-nigh impossible. They may 
go so far as to advocate the over- 
throw of capitalism and the estab- 
lishment of an economic system 
designed to work exclusively for 
the benefit of labor. In support 
of this argument, it is contended 
that all the radical labor organ- 
izations, including the Commu- 
nist, favor the industrial union 
against the craft union. 

The fact is that the A. F. of L. 
has always been fundamentally 
conservative in its 


economic 
philosophy. It has always be- 
lieved in the soundness of the 


capitalist system and has directed its efforts 
toward getting as much for labor under that 
system as is possible. It has never favored 
the organization of a workers’ political 
party designed to secure legislation for 
labor’s benefit; rather, it has sought to ob- 
tain its ends by working through the regular 
political parties. It has always attempted 
to obtain better conditions by exerting 
economic pressure on employers, by resort- 
ing to strikes if necessary. But never has it 
considered capitalism undesirable. 


Still Conservative 


Despite the rumblings of discontent and 
the open flare-ups which took place at 
Atlantic City, this basic philosophy still 
dominated the A. F. of L. convention. 
Attempts to organize a political party 
representing the interests of the workers 
were defeated by the delegates. A stand 
was taken against Communist workers when 
a resolution was adopted denying to Com- 
munists the right to be represented on the 
state organizations or the national organi- 
zation of the A. F. of L. Many of the 
leaders had wanted the adoption of an even 
stronger resolution against Communists 
and other radicals by expelling Communist 
unions from membership in the Federa- 
tion and by denying the right of member- 
ship in an A. F. of L. union to any com- 
munist. 

On a number of issues which came up at 
the recent convention, however, the Federa- 
tion was much less conservative. It went 
on record, for example, as favoring an 
amendment to the federal Constitution 
which would permit Congress to enact 
legislation regulating business and working 
conditions in such a way as to give labor 
greater benefits than it is now receiving. It 
again urged the adoption of the 30-hour 
week in American industry, without a re- 
duction in wages, as a means of affording 
employment to the 10,000,000 or so who 
are now jobless. On the question of re- 
covery, the Federation did not accept the 
conservative position. It declared that the 
present revival is unhealthy and unsound; 
that it will lead to another crash unless 
corrective measures are applied. It cited 
the report of the Brookings Institution 
(see THe AMERICAN OBSERVER, October 7 
and 14), which declared that the purchasing 
power of the masses will have to be in- 
creased before we can have economic 
stability. The American Federation of 
Labor believes that production is now ex- 
panding faster than purchasing power, just 
as it did during the 1920’s, and that such 
a development will again lead to disaster. 

As we look back at the Atlantic City 
convention of the A. F. of L., we can see 
that organized labor, itself a small part 
of all American labor, is sharply divided 
on basic economic and political issues. It 
does not speak with a united voice. The 
bitterness which prevailed at the convention 
is characteristic of the dissension which 
exists among the rank and file of the or- 
ganization. In no single issue is this clash 
of interests and philosophies demonstrated 
more clearly than in the dispute over the 
type of labor organization which should 
dominate organized labor. 





MOST IMPORTANT LABOR MOVEMENT 


~—Herblock in Haverhill Evening Gazette 








